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THe ABORIGINAL Natives. 

Tue aboriginal natives of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land have been generally considered as 
savages, equally unrestrained by laws, intellect, or 
morality; as a race of beings scarcely deserving the 
appellation of “human ;” and as possessing no attrac- 
tions for our curiosity, and no qualities to excite our 
interest : as, in short, a race of beings exhibiting the 
“nature” of mankind in its very lowest state of 
degradation, and incapable alike of civilization or im- 
provement. 

Of the few tribes that formerly inhabited Van Die- 
men’s Land but little can be said, since very little is 
known of them. Our intercourse with them was 
never such as enabled us to form a correct judgment 
of their manners and customs, or to become acquainted 
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with their peculiarities. They appear, however, to 
have differed in many respects from the New Hol- 
landers (or natives of Australia), which circumstance, 
considering the proximity of the island to that vast 
range of territory, may be considered not unworthy 
of notice. Their stature was moderate, their colour 
almost black, and their hair jet black, but short and 
curly like that of the African; the spear was the 
principal weapon used by them, but their mode 
of throwing it differed from that of the New Hol- 
lander. They were altogether a mere fierce, untame- 
able, and revengeful race; they hated, and always 
avoided the presence of, a white man; and they were 
seldom seen in their occupations of hunting, but 
lurked in the recesses of the mountains, and in the 
thickest jungles of their forests. bey always 
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upen the watch for opportunities to commit depreda- 
tions, and they murdered the intruding colonists in 
the most cowardly manner. The consequence was, 
that they were persecuted and hunted down by them, 
and have at length been wholly exterminated, almost 
like beasts of prey. 

Greater opportunities have, however, been afforded 
to Europeans for observing the nature and character 
of the Australian savages, and for seeing them, not 
only in their natural state, but also when unhappily 
sunk into a state of utter wretchedness, in conse- 
quence of following the examples of dissipation and 
depravity set them by some of the degraded beings 
who were banished to their shores. A fair, plain, and 
detailed statement, therefore, of the manners, customs, 
aad peculiarities of this despised race, may not only 
be interesting, but will also tend to show that, far re- 
moved as they are from civilization, they are not so 
degrading to human nature as they have sometimes 
been represented to be, nor so destitute of intellect 
and understanding as to be unworthy of our anxiety 
for their improvement. 

They are certainly neither so barbarous in disposi- 
tion, so savagely ferocious, nor so revengeful, as were 
the more unfortunate tribes of Van Diemen’s Land; 
they are, on the contrary, docile and tractable,— 
and though they have not yet been made sensible of 
the advantages of a civilized state, it is well known 
that, by good treatment, they may be rendered at 
least peaceable and inoffensive, if not serviceable. 
Free them from the suspicion of danger, and they will 
not only accompany, but render valuable assistance to 
the white traveller of their forests, 

My observation of their character has, upon the 
whole, led me to believe, that if, in the first instance, 
they had been conciliated and properly treated, in- 
stead of being, as they were, unnecessarily oppressed, 
injured, and insulted by the unthinking white man, 
many of the evils and atrocities which have been com- 
mitted by them would not have occurred. They 
do not, in general, meditate and seek revenge without 
a cause ; some previous insult must have been offered, 
or some injury inflicted, to have given rise to their 
exasperation, and to cause them to commit a 
treacherous act of murder, It has not unfrequently 
happened in the early stages of the colony, that many 
an innocent colonist has fallen a yictim to their ven- 
geance, from some stupid and unnecessary act of 
barbarity perpetrated towards them by other parties 
at a former time. The generality of the convicts, 
indeed, have always shown the greatest timidity when 
in contact with the natives, and have always held 
them in abhorrence, so that when sent away to re- 
mote stations in the interior, in charge of sheep or 
cattle, they have not only exercised great cruelties 
upon the unoffending savages, but have been known 
even to fire amongst them out of mere wilful mischief, 
stupid fear, or ignorant bravado. Hence, a whole 
tribe bas become exasperated and inflamed with 
furious anger, and an insatiable desire of revenge,— 
hence they have been known to surround the huts of 
the shepherds, set them on fire, by throwing flaming 
spears into them, and to murder the inmutes. When 
the news of these dreadful events reached town, it 
soon spread far and wide ; the tale was quickly exag- 
gerated,—fifty (besides all the sheep and cattle) were 
said to have been butehered, instead of two; then 
government interfered,—soldiers were ordered out,— 
war was proclaimed,—and a horrid massacre of these 
unfortunate blacks took place, to the great satisfaction 
of people calling themselves members of a civilized 
eommunity. 

When the settlement at Bathurst Plains was first 
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formed, these bloody conflicts were constantly taking 
place between the colonists and the black tribes, and 
the mischief has arisen, not from mismanagement on 
the part of government, or misconduct on the part of 
the settler, but from the vicious conduct, or unneces- 
sary acts of violence of timid, or hot-headed, or un- 
principled individuals. 

There are, it is true, many instances also, which 
have happened within the last six years, wherein 
white men have fallen victims to the murderous 
appetite of these blacks, without any known or 
apparent cause; men have been butchered by them 
when asleep and unprotected; the unoffending tra- 
veller has been speared ; and the bold but unfortunate 
adventurer, urged on by a noble spirit of enterprise, 
has been deprived of the satisfaction of givieg in- 
formation of his discoveries, by the forfeit of his life 
to the offended savage *. 

But these instances of treacherous and cowardly 
murders are not every-day occurrences, nor have 
they ever been so frequent and numerous, as to 
create our universal terror and hatred towards the 
natives; while, in their defence, it may be observed 
that the catalogue of cold-blooded murders and pre- 
meditated crimes which have been committed by our 
fellow-countrymen, (the outcast convicts,) towards 
each other, far, very far, exceed the outrages of these 
savages, who, untutored and ignorant as they are, 
find excuses for their passionate revenge, which even 
the most vicious and evil-minded amongst us cannot 
plead. 

The time is fast approaching, when these tribes may 
disappear altogether from the face of the earth; for 
the numerous tribes which, but a few years ago, were 


* After this paper had been prepared for the press, the official 
Report of a recent Expedition to explore the interior of New South 
Wales, was received in this country, from which the following is an 
extract. The Report is by Mason Mitcuett, Surveyor General of 
the colony, and Commander of the Expedition, and is dated from 
the ** Camp West of Harvey's Ranges, September 4, 1835.” 

**T had proceeded about chess hundred miles down the Darling, 
when the weakness of the bulloecks, and the reduced state of our 
provisions, obliged me to consider the expediency of going forward, 
with a small party only, and ata faster rate, while the exhausted 
cattle might in the mean time be refreshing for the homeward journey. 
But before deciding on the separation of the party, in the presence 
of several powertel tribes of Natives, I halted it, to rest the animals, 
whilst some preparations were going forward for setting out. In twe 
days I was convinced, from the movements I observed amongst the 
Native tribes, that in proceeding further at so great a risk of com- 
promising the safety of the stationary party, I should have acted 
contrary to the ninth article of His Excellency’s instructions, and 
thereupon I abandoned the intention, 

** Searcely an hour had elapsed after I had communicated to the men 
my determination to return, when firing was heard from the forage- 
party on the river. At that time a tribe of strangers, (natives, ) just 
arrived, lay before our camp. By amusing them and intercepting a 
messenger, we succeeded in preventing them from joining the River- 
tribe; while more men and a supply of ammunition were sent to 
reinforce our party on the river. ‘These arrived just in time to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of seven of ourmen. A chief, to whom I had 
given presents and shown particular attention, had been the first to 
break the peace. The conduct of several of these tribes was very 
extraordinary. To conciliate them was quite hopeless, but not from 
any apprehensions on their part. On the contrary, the more we 
endeavoured to supply their real wants, and show good will towards 
them, the more they seemed to covet what was utterly useless to 
them, and the more they plotted our destruction. Some of their 
ceremonies were different from those of any other Aboriginal tribes 
nearer the colony, such as waving the green bough, first setting it 
on fire, with furious gestures at us; throwing dust at us with their 
toes, and spitting at our men. They behaved thus just after they 
had received presents, and while we endeavoured, by sitting in the 
dust, to conform to their manners and customs. I had every reason 
to be satisfied with the conduct of my men in this affair. Of the 
three parties most offending, two were killed, and one (the chief) 
shot ihrough the groin. ‘The only mnjury done, on our side, was the 
blow of a waddy by that Chief, who knocked a man down while 
carrying water, in order to take his kettle. 

‘* We remained masters ever after, of the left bank of the Darling, 
although a very savage tribe, 120 miles higher, crossed one day in 
ascrub, and immediately set about burning the bushes and grass 
close to oar tents, until we drove them across the river. I ought to 
mention that these were not strangers to us. On our way down we 
had taken much pains to conciliate them, yet they used the knives, 
as soon as they got them, to cut the cording of our tents, and stole, 
ot Uied to steal, whatever they saw. 
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seen to dwell in the neighbourhood of Sydney, are 
already gone! They were not, however, exterminated 
by force, nay, they were not even treated harshly or 


cruelly, but were allowed to do as they pleased, and to | 


wander where they chose. Some employed themselves 


in catching fish, others in procuring the finest oysters, | 


&ec., at which they were very expert. With these 
they supplied the town, and were either paid in 
money, or received what they desired in exchange, 
whilst others were too lazy to exert themselves, and 
did nothing but beg. It was not, therefore, either 
force or oppression that destroyed them, but it was 
the corruption, the debasement, the brutality, and 
the profligacy which war introduced amongst them ; it 


was, in short, because they had imbibed from us our | 


most destructive vices, and had lost what was good 
among their own customs. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more pitiable than the sight of these wretched creatures, 
half-naked, half-starved, and half-drunk, straggling, 
squalling, and jabbering, daily through the streets of 
Sydney. But it is not from these that the real, 
natural character of the Australian savage is to be 


drawn; we only perceive in them the consequences | 
of those disgusting propensities which they have | 


acquired solely from us, and which were before 


entirely unknown to them; we only see in them | 


what beasts those among ourselves may become, 
when not only the mental and moral qualities, but 
even the vigour of manhood, is destroyed by intem- 
perance and depravity. 

Having thus spoken of them generally, and men- 
tioned what I consider to have been the cause of our 
early disturbances with them, I shall now proceed to 
give in the first place, a description of their persons, 
weapons, and clothing, and then relate their charac- 
teristic qualities, and the peculiarities of their custem 
of living in their natural state, as far as I have 
myself witnessed while amongst them, as well as 
what I have collected from the observations of others. 

In order, then, to describe these blacks in their 
natural state, we must dive into the interior of the 
eountry, where we can behold them uncorrupted, 
uncivilized, untainted, and unspoiled. We may there 
observe that they are a peculiar race; perfectly 
original; the same, probably, now, as they were from 
the beginning; no signs or symptoms of improve- 
ment, or invention, appear ever to have existed 
amongst them, and the bare necessities of life being 
their only aim, they seem quite contented with their 
lazy independence. Their clothing, their weapons, 
their habitations, (or gungas,) their manners, customs, 
and ceremonies, their methods of hunting, and their 
amusements, proclaim at once their simplicity and 
their originality. The accompanying sketch repre- 
sents a male and female native of Mulwaree Plains in 
the county of Argyle, New South Wales, dressed in 
their usual manner. 

The general stature of these tribes is about, or 
perhaps rather less than that of Europeans, varying 
from five feet four inches, to five feet seven inches. 
Many of them are well proportioned, and very mus- 
cular, while others are more tall and slender. The 
men in general are by no means bad, or inelegant, 
figures: there are some amongst them whose frames 
appear very perfect, whose muscles (unconcealed by 
any exuberance of fatness,) are well-defined and 
boldly expressed. The women, however, do not 


appear to be so well formed as the men, which may be 
accounted for by their constant habit of stooping 
and digging, and the custom of carrying the chil- 
dren on their backs, but there are some also who 
appear much more shapely and symmetrical. The 
clothing of the men is but very simole, consisting of 


| a cloak of opossum-skins, which is worn uke a gown 
| over the shoulders, and fastened by a string round 
| the neck; in wet weather, and when lying down to 
sleep, they wear the fur part inside. 
| These cloaks are made in the following way :—a 
sufiicient quantity of skins being procured, they are 
| first dried by being stretched and fastened by wooden 
| pins on the bark of a tree, and exposed to the sun; 
| they are then rubbed and smoothed on the inside, 
| and all the fleshy substance and skinny filaments are 
| carefully removed, and as soon as they have been 
ornamented with red stripes and zigzags, they are 
sewn and joined together by small sinews taken 
| from the tail of the kangaroo and other animals. 
They always wear also a kind of belt around the 
small part of the waist, which is formed of strings 
spun out of the opossum-fur, and is not unlike an 
officer's sash, which can be tightened or loosened 
according to pleasure; they generally loosen this 
when eating, and tighten it when hunting or hungry. 
These strings are made and spun by the women: 
attached to the belt they wear flaps, or coverings, 
made also of the opossum-skins, which are cut in 
| stripes, and one worn before, the other behind. A 
| sort of purse, made out of a bladder, is also tacked 
under this belt, in which they carried one or two 
| pebbles, but for what purpose is not known; and 
since tobacco has been introduced amongst them, of 
| which the men, women, and even children, are exceed- 
ingly fond, this bladder is converted into a tobacco- 
bag, which is seldom empty. They sometimes also 
wear a bandage of this sort round the upper part of 
the right arm. Their hair, which is jet black, adds 
considerably to the character of their face; they wear 
it very long, binding it up in a large Knot or ringlet 
before, and on the top of the head, and allowing it 
to hang down in huge locks on both sides of the 
face, and on their shoulders. If combed and properly 
attended to, their hair, indeed, would in some degree 
be ornamental to their persons, but alas, being matted, 
and besmeared with all kinds of grease, it becomes 
coarse and ropy, and they use it as we do a towel, 
by wiping their hands on it. 

Some tribes, however, to the north of Sydney, wear 
it differently, by tying it up above their heads, in a 
conical shape, and fastening in the centre a bunch of 
reeds, which rise nearly two feet; and they are all 
very fond of sticking the feathers of the cockatoo and 
other birds in their hair, by way of ornament. But 
their eyes give the strongest marks of expression to 
their physiognomy,—large, full, and penetrating, and 
shaded by overhanging brows and long lashes ;. the 
very working of the soul is discoverable in the viva- 
city of their eyes, and all the softer as well as the more 
tumultuous passions are expressed by them. Their 
colour, which is of a deep hazel, contributes much to 
enforce the expression. Their quickness of sight is 
very wonderful, and in this respect they have fre- 
quently been of very great service to the settlers and 
explorers of the interior, by tracking and finding for 
them horses and cattle which had wandered astray. 
Show them but the mundowa, or tracks, or even the 
place where the animals were last seen, and though 
the ground be hard and dry, and the grass withered, 
they will follow the tracks of the same animals (alto- 
gether imperceptible to Europeans) for many miles, 
with as much accuracy and certainty as a hound will 
nose the hare*. Drop anything ever so diminutive, 
the eye of the black will first discern it; throw any- 
thing, even so small as a shilling, he will perceive its 
direetion, and the place of its fall; nay, even throw a 
stone at him with violence, he will avoid the missile 


* See Saturday Magazine Vol. VIII., p. 29. 
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either by parrying it with a small stick, or by a 
movement of his body. 

But it will be seen that the advantage of this re- 
markable perspicuity of sight is as absolutely neces- 
sary for the black, in procuring means of subsistence, 
as his activity or cunning. Their noses are short and 
flat, having the cartilage perforated, through which 
they sometimes wear a small bone of the kangaroo: 
the apertures of the nostrils are wide, and the part 
dividing the eyes is not raised, but sunk ; the brow of 
the forehead projects, the cheek-bones are high, the 
lips rather thick, the mouth wide, and the teeth 
regular, and of an ivory whiteness. It is a universal 
custom amongst them to extract at a certain age, one 
of the large front teeth of the upper jaw; but when 
this ceremony is performed, and how it is done, and 
for what reason, is not yet known to us, and remains 
a matter of mysterious curiosity. They wear the 
beard, which grows stronger in some than in others ; 
in the old men, the hair of the beard sometimes 
becomes white, so that a white beard and black hair 
may be seen at the same time. 

The custom of marking the skin, or tattooing, is 
also general among these blacks, though it is not 
carried to anything like the extent which may be ob- 
served amongst the New Zealanders and other savage 
nations. It is a mere cutting of the flesh in stripes 
of about two inches in length, without the least ap- 
pearance of nicety or regularity. These marks, or 
scars, are cut with the edge of a sharp shell, and 
some liquid or juice being inserted into the wound, 
causes the flesh to rise, so that when the wound is 
healed, a smooth soft excrescency appears. This is 
performed on their breasts, arms, and plentifully on 
their backs between the shoulders, appearing like the 
plaits at the back of a clergyman’s gown. They 
begin to imprint these stripes on boys of about seven 
years of age, and as they advance in years, so they 
appear to be increased. 

It is impossible to say whether the number of these 
marks is intended to show any particular distinction ; 
but as they are common to every individual, and are 
of the same figure throughout, only varying in the 
number, it is most probable that they are not. They 
do not, however, like the New Zealanders, tattoo the 
face in any way. 





WE perceive, amid all the admixture of evil, and all the dis- 
order of conflicting agencies, a general tendency neverthe- 
less towards the aceomplishment of wise and beneficent 
designs. As, in contemplating an ebbing tide, we are some- 
times in doubt, on a short inspection, whether the sea is 
really receding, because, from time to time, a wave will dash 
further up the shore than that which had preceded it; but, 
if we continue our observation long enough, we plainly see 
that the boundary of the land is on the whole advancing; so 
here, by extending our view over many countries, and 
through several ages, we may distinctly perceive the ten- 
dencies which would have escaped our more confined 
research. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. ° ; 


Ir requires some talent and some generosity to find out 
talent in others, though nothing but self-conceit and malice 
are needed to discover or to imagine faults. It is much 
easier for an ill-natured than for a good-natured man to be 
smart and witty. The most gifted men that I have known 
have been the least addicted to depreciate either friends or 
foes. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, were always 
more inclined to over-rate them. Your shrewd, sly, evil- 
speaking personage is generally a shallow fellow, and fre- 
quently as venomous and as false when he flatters, as when 
he reviles. He seldom praises John but to vex Thomas.— 
Do not, pray do not “sit in the seat of the scorner,’ whose 
nature it is to sneer at everything but impudent vice and 
successful crime. By these he is generally awed and 
silenced.——SHARPE, 
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Hene’s a few flowers! but about midnight more : 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 

Are strewings fittest for graves 

You were as flowers now withered; even so 

These herblets shall, which we upon you strow.' 
Cymuetine. 








Among the beautiful and simple-hearted customs of 
rural life which still linger in some parts of England, 
are those of strewing flowers before the funerals, 
and planting them at the graves of departed friends. 
These, it is said, are the remains of some of the rites of 
the primitive church ; but they are of still higher anti- 
quity, having been observed among the Greeks and 
Romans, and frequently mentioned by their writers, 
and were, no doubt, the spontaneous tributes of un- 
lettered affection, originating lerg before art had 
tasked itself to modulate sorrow into song, or story 
it on the monument. They are wow only to be met 
with in the most distant and retired places of the 
kingdom, where fashion and innovation have not 
been able to throng in, and trample out all the 
curious and interesting traces of the olden time. 

In Glamorganshire, we are told, the bed whereon 
the corpse lies is covered with flowers, a custom 
alluded to in one of the wild and plaintive ditties of 
Ophelia :— 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers : 

Which be-wept to the grave did go, 
With true love showers. 

There is also a most delicate and beautiful rite 
observed in some of the remote villages of the south, 
at the funeral of a female who has died young and 
unmarried. A chaplet of white flowers is borne 
before the corpse by a young girl nearest in age, size, 
and resemblance, and is afterwards hung up in the 
church over the accustomed seat of the deceased. 
These chaplets are sometimes made of white paper, 
in imitation of flowers, and inside of them is gene- 
rally a pair of white gloves. They are intended as 
emblems of the purity of the deceased, and the 
crown of glory which she has received in heaven. 

In some parts of the country, also, the dead are 
carried to the grave with the singing of psalms and 
hymns : a kind of triumph, “to show,” says Bourne, 
“that they have finished their course with joy, and 
are become conquerors.” This, I am informed, is 
observed in some of the northern counties, particu- 
larly in Northumberland, and it has a pleasing, 
though melancholy effect, to hear, of a still evening, 
in some lonely country scene, the mournful melody 
of a funeral dirge swelling from a distance, and to 
see the train slowly moving along the landscape. 

Thus, thus, and thus, we compass round 
Thy harmlesse and unhaunted ground, 
And as we sing thy dirge, we will 
The Daffodil, 
And other flowers lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone.—Herriox. 

There is also a solemn respect paid by the traveller 
to the passing funeral in these sequestered places ; 
for such spectacles, occurring among the quiet abodes 
of nature, sink deep into the soul. As the mourning 
train approaches, he pauses, uncovered, to let it go 
by; he then follows silently in the rear; sometimes 
quite to the grave, at other times for a few hundred 
yards, and having paid this tribute of respect to the 
deceased, turns and resumes his journey. 

The rich vein of melancholy which runs through 
the English character, and gives it some of its most 
touching and ennobling graces, is finely evidenced in 
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these pathetic customs, and in the solicitude shown 
by the common people for an honoured and a peace- 
ful grave.. The humblest peasant, whatever may be 
his lowly lot while living, is anxious that some little 
respect may be paid to his remains. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, describing the “ faire and happy milk- 
maid,” observes, “ thus lives she, and all her care is, 
that she may die in the Spring-time, to have store of 
flowers stucke upon her winding-sheet.” The poets, 
too, who always breathe the feeling of a nation, con- 
tinually advert to this fond solicitude about the grave. 

The custom of decorating graves was once univer- 
sally prevalent: osiers were carefully bent over them 
to keep the turf uninjured, and about them were 
planted evergreens and flowers. ‘“ We adorn their 
grave,” says Evelyn, in his Sylva, “ with flowers 
and redolent plants, just emblems of the life of man, 
which has been compared in Holy Scriptures to those 
fading beauties, whose roots being buried in disho- 
nour, rise again in glory.” This usage has now 
become extremely rare in England; bit it may stiil 
be met with in the churchyards of retired villages, 
among the Welsh mountains; and I recollect an 
instance of it at the small town of Ruthen, which 
lies at the head of the beautiful vale of Clewyd. I 
have been told also by a friend, who was present at 
the funeral of a young girl in Glamorganshire, that 
the female attendants had their aprons full of flowers, 
which, as soon as~ the body was interred, they stuck 
about the grave. 

He noticed several graves which had been deco- 
rated in the same manner. As the flowers had been 
merely stuck in the ground, and not planted, they 
had soon withered, and might be seen in various 
states of decay ; some drooping, others quite perished. 
They were afterwards to be supplanted by holly, rose- 
mary, and other evergreens; which on some graves 
had grown to great luxuriance, and overshadowed 
the tombstones. 

There was formerly a melancholy fancifulness in 
the arrangement of these rustic offerings, that had 
something in it truly poetical. The rose was some- 
times blended with the lily, to form a general emblem 
of frail mortality. ‘ This sweet flower,” said Evelyn, 
“borne on a branch set with thorns, and accom- 
panied with the lily, are natural hieroglyphics of our 
fugitive, umbratile, anxious, and transitory life, 
which, making so fair a show for a time, is not yct 
without its thorns and crosses.” The nature and 
colour of the flowers, and of the ribands with which 
they were tied, had often a particular reference to 
the qualities or story of the deceased, or were ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the mourner. In an old 
poem, entitled ‘ Corydon’s Doteful Knell, a lover 
specifies the decorations he intends to use: 


A garland shall be framed 
By Art and Nature’s skill, 

Of sundry-coloured flowers, 
In token of good-will. 

And sundry-coloured ribands 
On it I will bestow; 

But chiefly blacke and yellowe 
With her to grave shall go. 
I'll deck her tomb with flowers, 

The rarest ever seen ; 
And with my tears as showers, 
I'll keep them fresh and green. 


The white rose, we are told, was planted at the 
grave of a virgin; her chaplet was tied with white 
ribands, in token of her spotless innocence ; though 
sometimes black ribands were intermingled, to be- 
speak the grief of the survivors. The red rose 
was occasionally used in remembrance of such as 
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had been remarkable for benevolence ; but roses in 
general were appropriated to the graves of lovers, 
Evelyn tells us that the custom was not altogether 
extinct in his time, near his dwelling in the county 
of Surry, “ where the maidens yearly planted and 
decked the graves of their defunct sweethearts with 
rose-bushes.” And Camden likewise remarks, in his 
Britannia,—“ Here is also a certain custom, observed 
time out of mind, of planting rose-trees upon the 
graves, especially by the young men and maids who 
have lost their loves, so that this churchyard is now 
full of them. 

When the deceased had been unhappy in their 
loves, emblems of a more gloomy character were 
used, such as the yew and cypress; and if flowers 
were strewn, they were of the most melancholy 
colours. Thus, in poems by Thomas Stanley, Esq. 
(published in 1651,) is the following stanza :— 


Yet strew 
Upon my dismall grave 
Such offerings as you have, 
Forsaken cypresse and sad yewe ; 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth. 


The natural effect of sorrow over the dead is to 
refine and elevate the mind ; and we have a proof of 
it in the purity of sentiment, and the unaffected ele- 
gance of thought, which pervaded the whole of these 
funeral observances. Thus, it was an especial pre- 
caution, that none but sweet-scented evergreens and 
flowers should be employed. The intention seems to 
have been to soften the horrors of the tomb, to be- 
guile the mind from brooding over the disgraces of 
perishing mortality, and to associate the memory of 
the deceased with the most delicate and beautiful 
objects in nature. There is a dismal process going 
on in the grave, ere dust can return to its kindred 
dust, which the imagination shrinks from contem- 
plating ; and we seek still to think of the form we 
have loved, with those refined associations which 
it awakened when blooming before us in youth and 
beauty. “ Lay her i'the earth,” says Laertes of his 
virgin sister,— 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! 


Herrick, also, in his Dirge of Jephtha, pours furth 

a fragrant flow of poetical thought and image, which 
in a manner embalms the dead in the recollections of 
the living. 

Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spice, 

And make this place all Paradise : 

May sweets grow here! and smoke from hence, 

Fat frankincense, 
Let balme and cassia send their scent 


From out thy maiden monument. 
* * * * 


May all shie maids at wonted hours 

Come forth to strew thy tombe with flowers ! 

May virgins, when they come to mourn, 
Male incense burn 

Upon thine altar! then return 

And leave thee sleeping in thine urn. 


I might crowd my pages with extracts from the 
older British poets, who wrote when these rites were 
more prevalent, and delighted frequently to allude to 
them; but I have already. quoted more than is neces- 
sary. I cannot, however, refrain from giving a 
passage from Shakspeare, even though it should 
appear trite, which illustrates the emblematical mean- 
ing often conveyed in these floral tributes, and, at 
the same time, possesses that magic of language and 
appositeness of imagery for which he stands pre- 
eminent. 











With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azured harebell like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine; whom not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath. 

There is certainly something more affecting in 
these prompt and spontaneous offerings of nature, 
than in the most costly monuments of art; the hand 
strews the flower while the heart is warm, and the 
tear falls on the grave as affection is binding the osier 
round the sod; but pathos expires under the slow 
labour of the chisel, and is chilled among the cold 
conceits of sculptured marble. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that a custom so truly 
elegant and touching has disappeared from general 
use, and exists only in the most remote and insigni- 
ficant villages. But it seems as if poetical custom 
always shuns the walks of cultivated society. In 
proportion as people grow polite they cease to be 
poetical. They talk of poetry, but they have learnt 
to check its free impulses, to distrust its sallying 
emotions, and to supply its most affecting and pictu- 
resque usages, by studicd form and pompous ceremo- 
nial. Few pageants can be more stately and frigid 
than an English funeral in town. It is made up of 
show and gloomy parade; mourning carriages, 
mourning horses, mourning plumes, and _ hireling 
mourners, who make a mockery of grief. ‘‘ There 
is a grave digged,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ and a 
solemn mourning, and a great talk in the neighbour- 
hood, and when the daies are finished, they shall be 
remembered no more.” The associate in the gay 
and crowded city is soon forgotton; the hurrying 
succession of new intimates and new pleasures effaces 
him from our minds, and the very scenes and circles 
in which he moved are incessantly fluctuating. But 
funerals in the country are solemnly impressive. The 
stroke of death makes a wider space in the village 
circle, and is an awful event in the tranquil uniformity 
of rural life. The passing-bell tolls its knell in every 
ear; it steals with its pervading melancholy over 
every hill and vale, and saddens all the landscape. 

The fixed and unchanging features of the country, 
also, perpetuate the memory of the friend with whom 
we once enjoyed them; who was the companion of 
our most retired walks, and gave animation to every 
lonely scene. His idea is associated with every charm 
of nature; we hear his voice in the echo which he 
once delighted to awaken; his spirit haunts every 
grove which he once frequented ; we think of him in 
the wild upland solitude, or amidst the pensive 
beauty of the valley. In the freshness of joyous 
morning, we remember his beaming smiles and 
bounding gaiety; and when sober evening returns 
with its gathering shadows and subduing quiet, we 
call to mind many a twilight hour of gentle talk and 
sweet-souled melancholy. 

Each lonely place shall him restore, 
For him the tear be duly shed ; 

Beloved, till life can ¢harm no more ; 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead. 

Another cause that perpetuates the memory of the 
deceased in the country, is, that the grave is more 
immediately in sight of the survivors. They pass it 
on their way to prayer; it meets their eyes when 
their hearts are softened by the exercises of devo- 
tion; they linger about it on the sabbath, when the 
mind is disengaged from worldly cares, and most 
disposed to turn aside from present pleasures and pre- 
sent loves, and to sit down among the solemn me- 
mentos of the past. In North Wales the peasantry 
kneel and pray over the graves of their deceased 
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friends for several Sundays after the interment; and 
where the tender rite of strewing and planting flowers 
is still practised, it is always renewed on Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and other festivals, when the season 
brings the companion of former festivity more vividly 
to mind, It is invariably performed by the nearest 
relatives and friends; no menials nor hirelings are 
employed ; and if a neighbour yields assistance, it 
would be deemed an insult to offer compensation. 

I have dwelt upon this beautiful rural custom, 
because, as it is one of the last, so is it one of the 
holiest offices of love. The grave is the ordeal of 
true affection, It is there that the divine passion of 
the soul manifests its superiority to the instinctive 
impulse of mere animal attachment. The latter 
must be continually refreshed and kept alive by the 
presence of its object; but the love that is seated in 
the soul can live on long remembrance. The mere 
inclinations of sense languish and decline with the 
charms which excited them, and turn with shud- 
dering disgust from the dismal precincts of the 
tomb ; but it is thence that truly spiritual affection 
rises, purified from every sensual desire, and returns 
like a holy flame to illumine and sanctify the heart 
of the survivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from 
Which we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound 
we seek to heal—every other affliction to forget ; but 
this wound we consider it a duty to keep open—this 
affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. 
Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, 
though every recollection is a pang? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? 
Who, even in the hour of agony, would forget the 
friend over whom he mourns? Who, even when the 
tomb is elosing upon the remains of her he most 
loved ; when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed 
in the closing of its portal, would accept of consola- 
tion that must be bought by forgetfulness /—No, the 
love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul. If it has its woes it has like- 
wise its delights ; and when the overwhelming burst 
of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recollection; 
when the sudden anguish, and the convulsive agony 
over the present ruins of all that we most loved, is 
softened away into pensive meditation on all that it 
was in the days of its loveliness—who would root 
out such a sorrow from the heart? Though it may 
sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright hour 
of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour 
of gloom, yet who would exchange it, even for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry? No, there 
is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song. There 
is a remembrance of the dead to which we turn, even 
from the charms of the living. Oh, the grave !—the 
grave!—It buries every error—covers every defect— 
extinguishes every resentment! From its peaceful 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recol- 
lections. Who can look down upon the grave, even 
of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that 
he should ever have warred with the poor handful of 
earth that lies mouldering before him ! 

But the grave of those we loved—what a place for 
meditation! There it is that we call up in long review 
the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy—there it 
is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, 
awful tenderness of the parting scene. The bed of 
death, with all its stifled griefs—its noiseless attend- 
ance—its mute, watchful assiduities. The last testi- 
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monies of expiring love! The feeble, fluttering, 
thrilling—oh! how thrilling!—pressure of the hand. 
The last fond look of the glazing eye, turning upon 
us even from the threshold of existence! The faint, 
faltering accents, struggling in death to give one 
more assurance of affection !' 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! 
There settle the account with thy conscience for every 
past benefit unrequited—every past endearment unre- 
garded, of that departed being, who can never— 
never—never return to be soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow 
to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow of an 
affectionate parent—if thou art a husband, and hast 


ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its whole | 


happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy 
kindness or thy truth—-if thou art a friend, and hast 
ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided in thee—if thou art a 
lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to 
that true heart which now lies cold and still beneath 
thy feet ;—then be sure that every unkind look, every 
ungracious word, every ungentle action, will come 
thronging back upon thy memory, and knocking dole- 
fully at thy soul—then be sure that thou wilt lie down 


sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the | 


unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear; more 
deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the 
beauties of nature about the grave; console thy 
broken spirit, if thou canst, with these tender, yet 
futile, tributes of regret; but take warning by the 
bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, 
and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in 
the discharge of thy duties to the living ——-Wasu- 
INGTON IRVING. 


“Cuitp or MORTALITY WHENCE COMEST THOU, AND 
WHITHER HATH THY FOOT BEEN WANDERING ?” 


I’ve been gathering many a lovely flower, 

Some were lightly wet with the Summer-shower ; 

I’ve been searching the woods and grassy dells, 

And have brought back a treasure of buds and bells, 
And I felt so glad in the sunny ray! 

Thou did’st !—Did’st thou think of thy God by the way ? 


I’ve been watching the tints of the evening sky, 

And the clouds as they floated in silence by, 

And I’ve seen the amber and purple decay, 

Giving place to a dull unvaried gray, 

And I’ve seen the sun give his parting smile— 

Thou hast !—Hast thou thought of thy God the while ? 


I've been looking out on the lovely night, 

The earth was robed in the moon’s soft light, 

Myriads of stars were glittering on high, 

And all was still save the wind s low sigh, 

And I felt a calm steal over my mind— 

Thou did’st !—Was the voice of thy God in the wind ? 


I’ve been with a gay and festive throng, 

And have joined in the joyous dance and song ; 
I've been gazing on graceful forms and fair, 
On sparkling eyes and clustering hair,— 

All looked se gay in the lighted hall! 

They did !—Did they think of the God of all ? 


I've been with the friends my soul loves best ; 

With many a fond kiss hath my cheek been prest ; 
And I've hung with delight on the soft low tone 
That spoke but of cares and of sorrows flown ; 

And with them so happy I always feel ! 

Thou dost !—Thy thoughts from thy God they steal. 
I've been list’ning the organ’s solemn peal, 

And the chanted hymn,—and I felt it steal 

My heart from the harassing dreams of earth; 

And then soothing thoughts of Heaven had birth : 
Oh! I love to go to the house of prayer ! 

It is well! for thy God is with thee these! F. 
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ROSLYN CASTLE AND CHAPEL. 


Ewes and lambs on braes ran bleeting, 
Linties sang on ilka tree, 

Frae the wast the sun near setting, 
Flamed on Roslyn’s towers sae hie. 


Roslyn’s towers and braes sae bonny, 

Craigs and waters, woods and glen ; 
Roslyn’s banks unpeer’d by ony, 

Save the muse’s Hawthornden.—Macntet. 


Tue ruins of Roslyn Castle are romantically situated 
on the north bank of the North Esk river, about 
four miles from Dalkeith in Scotland. It is uncertain 
by whom, or in what year, the castle was originally 
built, but in 1446 we find it in the possession of 
William St. Clair, a man of immense property, and 
whose style of living and expenditure seems to have 
been nearly equal to that of royalty. In 1554 the 
Castle was burnt by the forces of Henry the Eighth 
of England, so that a great portion of the remains 
at present existing must be of a later date. The 
buildings stand upon an almost insulated rock, covered 
with wood, even to the water's edge ; the access to it 
is on the east side, by means of an arch over a deep 
gully, and through what was once a strong gate. A 
portion of the ancient buildings has been converted 
into a dwelling-house, which was, a few years back, 
oceupied by a gardener, who rented the neighbour- 
ing grounds, Although its beautiful situation, and 
the architectural splendour of the Chapel of Rosslyn, 
which stands higher up the rock, attract many a 
traveiler of taste to its neighbourhood, it is more 
noted in Edinburgh, from which it is but seven miles 
distant, as a place of resort for holiday-folks, par- 
ticularly in the Spring, during the strawberry season, 
for the growth of which fruit the gardens in the 
neighbourhood are famous. 

The first stone of Roslyn Chapel was laid in the 
year 1446, by the above-mentioned William St. Clair; 
he was styled by his historian, Prince of Orkney, Duke 
of Holdenburgh, Earl of Caithness and Stratherne, and 
acknowledged as possessor of about twenty other 
titles, which have been duly recorded in some ancient 
MSS., although he seems to have had no real claim 
to any other title than that of Laird of Roslyn. His 
landed property must have been of vast extent, 
and his vassals numerous. The following account of 
the buildings he caused to be erected is found in an 
ancient MS., and will give a tolerable idea of his 
splendour and wealth. 

“ He builded the church-walls of Rosline, having 
rounds with fair chambers and galleries thereon ; he 
builded also the fore-work that looks to the north ; 
he builded the bridge under the castle, and sundrie 
office-houses. In the south-east side thereof over 
against the chapel wall, he made plain the rock on 
which the castle is builded, for the more strength 
thereof, and he planted a very fair orchard. But 
his age creeping on him, made him consider how he 
had spent his time past, and how to spend that which 
was to come; therefore, to the end he might not 
seem altogether unthankfull to God for the benefices 
received from him, it came in his mind to build a 
house for God’s service, of most curious work, the 
which, that it might be done with greater glory and 
splendor, he caused artificers to be brought from other 
regions and foraigne kingdoms, and caused daily to be 
abundance of all kind of workmen present, as 
masons, carpenters, smiths, borrow-men, and quar- 
riers, with others; for, be it remembered, that for 
thirty-four years before, he never wanted great num- 
bers of such workmen. The foundation of this rare 
work he caused to be laid in the year of our Lord 
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1446; and to the end the work might be more rare, 
first he caused draughts to be drawn upon Eastland 
boords, and made the carpenters to carve them according 
to the draughts thereon, and then gave them for patterns 
to the masons, that they might thereby cut the like in 
stone ; and, because he thought the masons had not 
a convenient place to lodge in near the place where 
he builded this curious colledge, (for the towne then 
stood half-a-mile from the place where it now stands, 
to witt, at Bilsdone Burn,) therefore, he made them 
to build the town of Rosline, that is now extant, and 
gave every one of them a house and lands answer- 
able thereunto.” 

William St. Clair died in 1479, leaving the Chapel 
unfinished, but his successors made some additions 
to the building. 

The architecture of this splendid Chapel is a com- 
bination of the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Sa- 
racenic styles, and the “ arch is found here in all 
its possible forms and principles.” One of the 
columns in the interior of the chapel is more richly 
ornamented than any of the others, this is called 
the “’Prentice’s Pillar; the common tradition 
respecting this pillar is, that it was executed by an 
apprentice mason, who so far excelled the work of 
his master, as to cause the latter to destroy himself 
in a fit of frenzy and vexation. 

The Chapel, which had suffered severely by time 
and violence, was, some years since, repaired to a 
considerable extent by the proprietor, General 
Sinclair. 
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the Castle of Roslyn and the name of St. Clair. It 
was believed, even by people above the, uneflticated 
classes, that, previous to the decease of aity of the 
family, Roslyn Chapel was to be seen as if Gaveloped 
in flames, without sustaining any injury. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, alludes to this 


superstition :— 


O’er Roslyn all that dreary night, 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
*T was broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 


It glared on Roslyn’s castled-rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
*Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 


Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslyn’s chiefs uncoffined lie*; 
Each baron for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seemed all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altars pale ; 
Shone every pillar, foliage-bound +, 
And glimmered all the dead men’s mail, 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair ; 

And still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


* It is related that the chiefs of Roslyn were always buricd 
without a coffin, clothed in complete armour, and laid on the floor 
of the chapel. 


+ The poet here has exceeded the truth; it is only the “ ’prentice 
pillar” that is ‘‘ foliage bound,” although all are highly ornamented. 
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